1919:  The  Calais  mutiny 


A  shorl  history'  oh' the  strike  and  mutiny  of  British  tncmpfi  stationed  i  i  Fiance  following  the 
etuJ  o.’ihe  Fut:!  VvcrJd  Wcu-  vvhich  writi  eohcessioMii  r.nJ  felted  spt-ed  u?  demobbing. 

As  ihe  ^ik!  fit  Would  Wai  I  w.Hf-  ie:ii  i  the  R-ilisli  Army  was  'joints  used  more  extensively  n 
rrunii,  us  lbs-  French  i  rjiLLu :  y  :uid  largely  disiolegmied  lL  e  lu  widespread  imuitiv.  Iloiveyen 
oh  r  me  pmgTTCsscrij  British  soldiers  were  proving  equal'y  unxvi  I  ling  to  fight  and  to  obey. 

A  court  ujii.-Liid  fuJluxvitLg  Hie-  Ebples  Mutiny  oil  Sepltfiii::*r  22,  E9lS  Herjlcnx-sd  fiv£  yuutLis 
aged  seventeen  to  nineteen  to  ren  yea™  imprisonment  tiir  aers  of  i  idis;ipline.  This  led  to 
further  agination  tiy"  iheiT  re  lease.  Thtnc  was  a  growing  campaign  against  tIic  censorship  or 
news  boin  home  udd  Hokt.sj*  l.l  Calais  oleeted  ddegaes  wIlo  also  uaed  d.s  dLsLt'ibuL'jhi  Jbr  lSl£ 
t'-eji  -Trohilvitcd  Daily  Horn  Id.  There  wore  e.  demands  for  instant  dismantling  of  tiic  Val  clc 
Lit  vie  works  lops. 

The  stability  of  lhe  Army  nn  'ire  Continent  was  affected  hy  the  mats  industrial  unrest  hac» 
home  rn  France  ir  tlv  ivar  sroi'O,  otTirial  brutalities  were:  life  Oik  c^arnpli-  w^s  ;tl  the  prison 
si  1  es  AltatjocSj.  wlutr.'  iukm  won;  dcDiivT  "hr  irA:il  i>flhi-ces  *ntT  ss  Ow«tsyin^  fher- lcflvo 
by  a  t-“w  bovuE.  FriaouciE  xvexe  on.y  supplied  with  out  blanket,  dxrtDg  ons  oft  Lie  severest 
ii'iuti  !;'■■  decides.  Tilt y  ivei e  lli^ftgcd  and  niiiciclcd  tbi  cil-K-  Lading  lo  L-aeli  oflxcT. 

At  the  end  of  January  1915;  the  men  nf  the  .Army  Ordnance  end  Mcc  lanical  Transport 
seci  knts  si  tiic  Val  tic  E . ievic  camp  called  a  mass  meetine  ivhipli  dec  dc.!  to  mutii'V- 
Coi'idil  ions  an  the  earn  p  were  had,  mil  ivixuis  O I  several  neidciuts  I  mi!  already  li  m  i  >i  I  Llieir 
way  Lulo  l3ls  mewt-papers, 

The  t'iils  is  in  iiiivv  hcgpi  sufief  afr;talii>n  for  .km.--hilisa!  ion*  Ti  coincide**  wiih  I  he  j™  uf 
J'nvete  Joint  foot  hug.  of  the  Royal  Army  Ordnance  Corps.  Mu-e  dr  Liver  iug  what  the 
rautliS: i Lies  described  as  a  'xidil  kins  speeeli  te.  a:i  ssscri itnl y  . I  eis,.1 

'■'."Jli  pay  uiabt  tLie  men  at  Val  dc  Licvrc  3mr.3h.ed  open  the  jail  and  Jet  Pom LLtr  out.  The 
;  dull  10  Hies  ■  led  lo  reeaniu  t  him  VV'lieJi  this,  lailed.  liesh  mem  lit  ary  jioliec  were  |>'t>ugl)it  in 
They  j/rebLcd  Hit  trTpoiujL  of  |]k  ;J.uanl  Cor  fgiliiLji  Lu  preveuL  ibt  prjaujier'H  'tSL<i[»e‘.  Auger 
is-as  Jitui1  riaLie.  TSue  CuniutanditLii  Oflieer  -  by  tu.:y-  i.  vory  G  ighleneJ  triau  -  released  Lhe 
rerpeunT.  and  ea  led  off  the  attempt  ts?  recapture  Pantlinit.  He  alsn  apjetd  tes  a  meeting  with 
tie  ineji  to  -L-hyuss  Lheii  gr:«vancs&.  The  usxl  dr.y  many  euiKetiiotui  were  maile.  i;tclui..ug 
slimier  hours. 

While  l3iii  vvl;.;  \  jhine  place  iJKtu  was  y  dbliueL  Laidejiijiu  uf  lhe  uuilude  uf  lhe  oilkeis,  TtLe 
tol  j.ej  t  lipijji  Hit  wedjeud  M'gpdiabig  due  oilier  comps,  i:ilo  Suldiers  Coiutdli.  On  Suodny  iJie 
iftlceo  Htnsck  hue!:  ind  rearcstcd  Part  lint'.  The  news  ■nprratl  quickly,  {hi  V-lmday  the  newly 


1919:  The  Calais  mutiny 


A  short  history  of  the  strike  and  mutiny  of  British  troops  stationed  in  France 
following  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  which  won  concessions  and  helped 
speed  up  demobbing. 

As  the  end  of  World  War  I  was  nearing,  the  British  Army  was  being  used  more 
extensively  in  France,  as  the  French  military  had  largely  disintegrated  due  to 
widespread  mutiny.  However,  as  time  progressed,  British  soldiers  were  proving 
equally  unwilling  to  fight  and  to  obey. 

A  court  martial  following  the  Etaples  Mutiny  on  September  22,  1918  sentenced 
five  youths  aged  seventeen  to  nineteen  to  ten  years  imprisonment  for  acts  of 
indiscipline.  This  led  to  further  agitation  for  their  release.  There  was  a  growing 
campaign  against  the  censorship  of  news  from  home  and  soldiers  at  Calais 
elected  delegates  who  also  acted  as  distributors  for  the  then  prohibited  Daily 
Herald.  There  were  also  demands  for  instant  dismantling  of  the  Val  de  Lievre 
workshops. 

The  stability  of  the  Army  on  the  Continent  was  affected  by  the  mass  industrial 
unrest  back  home.  In  France,  in  the  war  zone,  official  brutalities  were  rife.  One 
example  was  at  the  prison  at  Les  Attaques,  where  men  were  detained  for  trivial 
offences  such  as  overstaying  their  leave  by  a  few  hours.  Prisoners  were  only 
supplied  with  one  blanket,  during  one  of  the  severest  winter  for  decades.  They 
were  flogged  and  manacled  for  merely  talking  to  each  other. 

At  the  end  of  January  1919,  the  men  of  the  Army  Ordnance  and  Mechanical 
Transport  sections  at  the  Val  de  Lievre  camp  called  a  mass  meeting  which 


decided  to  mutiny. 


Conditions  in  the  camp  were  bad,  and  reports  of  several  incidents  had  already 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers. 

The  Calais  mutiny  began  after  agitation  for  demobilisation*.  It  coincided  with 
the  arrest  of  Private  John  Pantling,  of  the  Royal  Army  Ordnance  Corps,  while 
delivering  what  the  authorities  described  as  a  'seditious  speech  to  an  assembly  of 
soldiers.' 

On  pay  night  the  men  at  Val  de  Lievre  smashed  open  the  jail  and  let  Pantling  out. 
The  authorities  tried  to  recapture  him.  When  this  failed,  fresh  military  police 
were  brought  in. 

They  arrested  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  for  failing  to  prevent  the  prisoner's 
'escape'.  Anger  was  now  rising.  The  Commanding  Officer  -  by  now  a  very 
frightened  man  -  released  the  sergeant,  and  called  off  the  attempt  to  recapture 
Pantling.  He  also  agreed  to  a  meeting  with  the  men  to  discuss  their  grievances. 
The  next  day  many  concessions  were  made,  including  shorter  hours. 

While  this  was  taking  place  there  was  a  distinct  hardening  of  the  attitude  of  the 
officers.  The  soldiers  spent  the  weekend  organising  the  other  camps  into  Soldiers 
Councils.  On  Sunday  the  officers  struck  back  and  rearrested  Pantling.  The  news 
spread  quickly.  On  Monday  the  newly 

organised  Soldiers  Councils  called  a  strike.  Not  a  single  man  turned  up  for 
reveille.  The  sentries  were  replaced  by  pickets.  That  same  morning,  at  another 
camp  in  nearby  Vendreux,  over  2,000  men  came  out  in  sympathy.  Later  that 
morning  they  marched  to  the  Calais  camp  as  a  gesture  of  solidarity.  After  a  mass 
meeting  both  camps  marched  behind  brass  bands  towards  the  headquarters, 
where  Brigadier  Rawlinson  was  stationed.  By  now  the  mutineers  totalled  4,000. 
The  headquarters  were  quickly  surrounded  and  a  deputation  entered.  They 
demanded  the  release  of  Private  Pantling.  The  authorities  capitulated  and 
promised  that  he  would  be  back  in  his  camp  within  twenty-four  hours. 

On  Tuesday  morning  he  was  returned.  But  by  now  some  20,000  men  had  joined 
the  mutiny  and  the  strike  was  spreading  French  workers  were  cooperating  and  a 
total  embargo  was  placed  upon  the  movement  of  British  military  traffic  by  rail. 

In  fact  the  rail  stoppage  was  a  significant  factor  in  the  escalation  of  the  struggle. 
5,000  infantrymen  due  to  return  home,  finding  themselves  delayed,  struck  in 


support  of  their  own  demand  for  immediate  demobilisation. 


In  an  attempt  to  intimidate  the  mutineers  General  Byng  and  fresh  troops  were 
sent  for. 

Unfortunately  Byng  made  the  mistake  of  arriving  before  his  men.  His  car  was 
immediately  commandeered  by  the  mutineers  and  replaced  by  a  modest  Ford. 
Byng's  troops  were  delayed  for  a  further  two  days  by  Lhe  blacking  of  British 
transport.  When  they  arrived  machine  guns  were  placed  at  strategic  points,  such 
as  food  stores  and  munition  dumps.  Byng's  troops,  in  the  words  of  a  participant, 
were  'bits  of  boys  who  were  sent  out  just  as  the  war  ended.' 

Fresh  from  the  growing  unrest  at  home,  they  were  even  more  reluctant  to  be  in 
khaki  than  the  Calais  mutineers  themselves.  They  started  fraternising  with  them 
and  before  long  had  joined  the  mutineers.  The  strike  continued. 

Some  barrack  room  lawyer  pointed  out  that  Pantling  could  be  rearrested  at  any 
time.  It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  be  court-martialled 
whilst  the  soldiers  were  still  in  control.  His  acquittal  would  then  be  binding  and 
he  would  be  safe  from  further  arrest. 

Reluctantly,  the  officers  had  to  agree. 

The  strike  was  now  total.  It  was  led  and  coordinated  by  the  strike  committee, 
which  now  took  the  title  of  'The  Calais  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Association.'  Their 
method  of  organising  was  strictly  democratic.  Each  hut  or  group  of  huts  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  Camp  Committee. 

These  committees  then  sent  delegates  to  the  Central  Area  Committee.  By¬ 
passing  the  officers,  these  committees  issued  daily  orders  from  the  occupied 
Headquarters. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  increased.  The  food  surplus  served  to 
confirm  the  rumour  that  officers  had  secretly  been  selling  food  to  French 
businessmen.  S.C.A.  Cannel,  who  was  working  as  a  clerk  at  the  Ordnance  Depot 
testified  how  “our  food  was  being 

"flogged"  to  French  people.  In  fact,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  clothes  baskets  full 
of  bully,  cheese  and  bacon  going  out  of  the  camps  at  night.” 


Eventually  a  conference  was  arranged,  at  which  major  concessions  were  won. 
But  the  mutiny  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  evening  of  the  conference,  whilst 
most  of  the  soldiers  were  attending  a  local  cinema,  a  surprise  vote  was  taken. 

The  result  was  acceptance  of  an  officer's  ultimatum  to  return  under  orders.  These 
men  then  had  to  face  the  wrath  of  their  comrades,  who  returned  to  discover  that 
the  mutiny  had  virtually  collapsed. 

During  the  mutiny  contacts  had  been  made  with  French  workers,  and  with  allied 
forces  on  the  Rhine.  Troops  at  Dunkirk  were  also  ready  to  come  out,  and  there 
was  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  found  support  amongst  workers  and  troops 
back  home.  Had  the  movement  continued  it  could  clearly  have  developed  a 
revolutionary  character.  A  further  significant  sign 

that  the  army  was  crumbling  was  when  women  of  the  Queen  Mary's  Army 
Auxiliary  stayed  away  from  work,  in  solidarity  with  the  Calais  strike. 

Meanwhile,  in  Scotland,  the  Clyde  strike  had  also  collapsed.  This  played  a  part 
in  lowering  the  morale  of  the  Calais  mutineers,  who  drew  back  from  a  course  of 
action  leading  to  revolution. 

This  incident  had  shaken  the  authorities  to  the  core.  British  troops  had  shown 
they  were  capable  of  highly  sophisticated  forms  of  struggle,  forging  important 
links  with  other  sectors  of  the  army  and  with  the  civilian  population.  Although 
the  strike  was  over,  the  authorities  never  felt  strong  enough  to  victimise  the 
strike  committees  or  to  re-impose  the  old  type  of  military  discipline.  Soldiers 
were  free  to  return  to  camp  whenever  they  felt  like  it,  and  to  enter  cafes  and  the 
like  during  'prohibited'  hours,  without  fear  of  disciplinary  action.  The  food  was 
improved.  New  huts  were  erected.  Weekend  work  was  abolished.  The  Calais 
Area  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Association  continued  to  meet  and  applied  for 
representation  on  the  newly  formed  Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Airmen's  Union. 

The  mutiny  had  ended  on  January  30  1919.  Within  three  months  demobilisation 
began  in  earnest  -  only  just  in  time  to  avert  another  wave  of  mutiny.  The  lesson 
that  the  military  machine  could  be  beaten  had  been  learnt.  Churchill  commented 
at  the  time  that  “if  these  armies  had  formed  a  "united  resolve",  if  they  had  been 
seduced  from  the  standards  of  duty  and  patriotism,  there  was  no  power  which 
could  have  attempted  to  withstand  them.” 


From  Mutinies,  by  Dave  Lamb,  which  is  extensively  footnoted 


*  Demobbing  is  short  for  demobilisation:  being  permitted  to  leave  the  army  and 
return  to  civilian  life 


